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Marginal Notes 
Highlights of the Seventh National 
Conference on Standards— 

The National Fire Protection 
Association, the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, the Standards Engineers 
Society, and several of the divisions 
of ASA cooperated with the Amer- 
ican Standards Association in pre- 
senting the Seventh National Con- 
ference on Standards at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, October 22-24. 

Emphasis was on standards as 
everybody’s business—not only in 
bringing about better everyday effi- 
ciency, greater production with less 
cost, and savings in time, materials, 
and inventory—but also in terms of 
responsibility. 

H. Thomas Hallowell, Jr, ASA’s 
president, urged the conferees to act 
on the conference theme “Standards 
are everybody’s business.” “It is 
everybody's business to know that 
standards are necessary, for one 
simple reason: standards help every- 
body,” he said. “It is our business 
as standards men to make this mes- 
sage known and to help create the 
new standards we need for a produc- 
tive, dynamic, and secure America.” 

Arthur S. Johnson chairman of 
ASA’s Standards Council, stressed 
the same theme. He states his phil- 
osophy thus, “Codifying new knowl- 
edge will ever be a challenge to 
ASA. It would seem that peace is 
possibly assured not to ‘the fustest 
with the mostest,’ but to the smartest. 
Within our own American system of 
free enterprise, with its many volun- 
tary controls, vast distribution phil- 
osophy, and rapidly increasing real 
wages, we seem to be discovering 
the basis of spiritual qualities, the 
principle of equal dignity of all men. 
If this be so, then our increasing 
wealth is lifting us to a higher spir- 
itual plane. Toynbee has said, ‘On 
the spiritual plane it is impossible 
to live except dangerously.’ As the 
American people seek ever higher 
spiritual planes, and seek to control 
the dangers with which such ven- 
tures are fraught, the concept of 
control will be through voluntary 
organization and the drafting and 
use of voluntary standards. Surely 
standards are everybody's business.” 
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A project started during 1956 
under the procedures of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association will draft 
American Standards of benefit to 
everybody, Mr Johnson pointed out. 
He referred to the project on stand- 
ards for ophthalmic lenses. “Some- 
body may feel abused, of course,” 
he said, “because his cheap, opti- 
cally aberrant lenses will have no 
ready market, but everybody, at 
least everybody over 40, and some 
younger, will find this standard to 
his benefit.” 

He also referred to the American 
Standard Minimum Performance 
Requirements for Institutional Tex- 
tiles, L24. These cover articles con- 
stantly 
institutions 
universities, and others. Hotels alone 
buy more than 100 million dollars 
worth of textiles annually. Certain 
prominent distributors are already 
advertising in institutional publica- 
tions that their merchandise meets 
or exceeds the requirements of 
American Standard L24. 

In January, 1957, a hotel pur- 
chasing course will feature these 
new American Standards (L24) and 
their relation to purchasing, laun- 
dering, dry cleaning, care, and use 
The seminar will be held at the lowa 
Center for Continuing Education, 
State University of Iowa, in coop- 
eration with the American Hotel 
Association. 


purchased by hotels and 


hospitals, restaurants, 


Board of Review— 

The members elected by ASA’s 
Standards Council to act as its Board 
of Review on approval of American 
Standards were announced at ASA’s 
annual meeting October 22. 
are the men who take the final ac- 


These 


tion to make the work of organiza- 
effective as 
Members of 


tions or committees 


American Standards. 





PLAN NOW 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 
November 13-15, 1957 
Eighth National Conference 
on Standards 
St Francis Hotel 
San Francisco, California 
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the Board of Review for 1957 and 
the Member Bodies who named 
them to the Standards Council, are 

L.W. Hill, Carolina Telephone & 
lelegraph Company, International 
Pelephone Association 

P.L. Houser, Metal Cutting Tool 
Institute 

L.M. Podolsky, Sprague Electric 
Company, Radio-Electronics- Tele 
vision Manufacturers Association 

J.D. Rogers, New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Com 
pany, Association of American Rail 
roads 

Ernst Weber, Polytechnic Insti 
tute of Brooklyn, Institute of Radio 
Engineers 

C.A. Willson, American Iron and 
Steel Institute, American Society of 
Civil Engineers 

C.W. Franklin, Consolidated Edi 
son Company of New York, Electric 
Light and Power Group 


International— 

Speaking of the growing interest 
in international work in the field of 
standardization, J.M. Bryant, Link 
Belt Company, said,“We have found 
that our neighbors have good ideas 
also, and many sound reasons why 
things should be done somewhat 
differently.” 

“For some time now,” he ex 
plained, ‘our ball and roller bearing 
groups have been consulting with 
other members of the ISO Technical 
Committee 4 before pushing for a 
national standard, and it is obvious 
to us that this procedure enables u 
to accomplish better standardiza 
tion, faster, at much less cost, at 
both the national and international 
levels.” 

It was Mr Bryant, too, who wa 
responsible for what may be consid 
ered a recapitulation of standardiza 
He said Our 


Creator has clearly pictured for all 


tion philosophy. 


of us the importance of standards 
It is certainly significant that estab 
lished patterns of life are necessary 
for our very existence. Life without 
them, if even possible, would cer 
tainly be confounded. Of further 
significance is the fact that these 
examples by which we live have no 
nationalit: 


barriers of industry, 


color, or creed—they are indubita 
bly international. They tell us in no 
uncertain terms that we waste time 
money, and even lite when we retard 
or block national and international 
standardization. bor obviou 


MOT 
reasons, they illustrate for us the 


evils of industrial standardization 
created without due consideration of 
all interested peopl im a pecili 
nation 

The slogan ‘Let make it Cusiel 
for the customer to do business with 
us’ strikes at many industry patterns 
where the broader a pects ofa na 
tional and international standard 
have not been considered as indu 
It fur 


ther strikes at industries who refuse 


try standards are considered 


toconsider national standardization.” 


Best Wishes to T. D. Jolly— 

As Thomas D. Jolly retires from 
the Aluminum Company of Amer 
ica, he takes with him the best 
wishes of everyone in standardiza 
tion. Despite the pressure. of his 
work as vice-president in charge of 
engineering and 
Alcoa, he served ASA a president 
(1949-1951) with imagination and 


purchasing — for 


energy, and contributed greatly to 
the development of a broader knowl 
edge of ASA 


He also encouraged an interest in 


poli ies and methods 
standards on the part of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, of 
which he had been president He 
gave service to the Government, too 
as a member of a special committee 


of the Hoover Commission to study 


Government purchasing, including 
tandards 

Mr Jolly has left the 
Company, after 41 years of 
to raise the best poll 1 Hereford 
in the country he iy Ihe Jolly 


| IQ? 


\luminum 


ervice 


Farm, in the family since 


boasts a herd of 200 beef cattle 





THE ANNUAL INDEX 


to Volume 2 1956 


will be published a 2 of 


the January 19° 
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The Howard Cooley Wedal tor 1956 was presented to 


Frederick S. Blackall, Jr, “in recognition of outstanding services to the 
national economy through voluntary standardization.” The presentation 
was made by H. Thomas Hallowell, Jr, president of the American 
Standards Association, at the awards luncheon, October 24, during the 
Seventh National Conference on Standards, at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York. Mr Blackall is president of the Taft-Peirce Manufacturing 
Company Woonsocket, R. | 

Mr Blackall is a “striking example of a top manager with a full 
knowledge of standards and their application in the field of mechanical 
engineering and a keen appreciation of the importance of standardiza- 
tion to his own and other industries,” said H. C. Ramsey, who presented 
Mr Blackall for the award. In addition to his personal services on 
standards committees and boards, he has been particularly generous in 
making available the services of his company’s experts for standards 
projects of national scope, and he has converted suppliers and customers 
to the virtues of standards,” he said 

The Howard Coonley Medal was established in 1950 by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association, with the support of industrial organizations 
It has been presented to Howard Coonley, 1950; Herbert Hoover, 1951; 
William L. Batt, 1952; Ralph EF. Flanders, 1953; Thomas D. Jolly, 


954: and Harold S. Osborne, 1955 


ral ' 
he Standards Medal tor 1956 was presented to Charles 


Rufus Harte “in recognition of service in the development of voluntary 


standards.” This service extended over a period of 40 years, and through 
out the entire existence of the ASA’s Electrical Standards Board, under 
various titles, he has been its chairman, said J. L. Walker, who presented 
Mr Harte for the award. “Added to his technical skill in standardization 
activities are the diplomatic skill and unending patience which he dis- 
played particularly as chairman of the Rules Committee which developed 
the Constitution and By-Laws under which the ASA still operates,” 
Mr Walker declared. Mr Harte had been trained as a civil engineer and 
spent a large part of his life in work on electrical traction 

He was construction engineer of the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad Company 

The Standards Medal is awarded by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation each year to an individual who has shown leadership in the de- 
velopment and application of voluntary standards. It has been presented 
previously to Paul G. Agnew, 1951; Frank O. Hoagland, 1952; Perry 
L.. Houser, 1953; John Gaillard, 1954; and James G. Morrow, M.B.f 
1955. Note: All who knew and worked with Mr Harte have been sad 
dened by news of his sudden death November 13, only three weeks 


after he received the Standards Medal 
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CITATION: His record of leadership in the voluntary standards movement 


spans three decades, during which, with unceasing dedication, he has pro 


as moted, inspired, and actively advanced the cause of standards. A foundet 


member, in 1926, of the American Gage Design Committee, he became 

author of the original text of this committee’s fundamental report, pub 

lished in 1930 by the National Bureau of Standards. As chairman of the 
1946 U. S. mission to England which participated in the development of the ABC Unified 
Thread System, he made a major contribution to the establishment of international standards 
In his work on the Machine Tool Advisory Committee of the National Production Authority 
he has shown himself to be a staunch advocate of standardization in Federal Government 
operations. He has spread the message of standards and their practical application in industry 
and the engineering professions through his activities as president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and of the National Machine Tool Builders Association. He was a 
member, and for a time chairman, of the Board of Code’ and Standards of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, and he has served on several committees of the American Standards 
Association. His outstanding work for standards has reached far beyond his special field of 
mechanical engineering and tool manufacture. He is honored today by standards men in all 


fields as one of their most distinguished exponents. 


CITATION: His service to the cause of standards began tn the earliest years 
of the national standards movement in America and continued throughout 
forty years with unceasing devotion and growing distinction. A builder of 
transmission lines, constructor of power stations, electrifier of railroads, hi 
is a pioneer proponent of cooperation among all groups concerned in th 
development of standards; and he sought and won that cooperation wher 
none had existed before. Active in the work of the American Standards Association since 1923 
he has served as a member of its Standards Council for twenty-five years; and he headed th 
committee which drafted the Constitutionand Rules of Procedure for changing ASA from a 
limited committee to an association of broad scope. As chairman of the Electrical Standard 
Board since 1926, he has used his rare negotiating skill and diplomacy to achieve rich and 
fruitful ends. As a long-term member of the United States National Committee of the Interna 
tional Electrotechnical Commission, he employed those skills in international negotiations. He 
is a leader among those men responsible for the coordination of electrical energy through 
bringing together in the standards movement the four great groups of the industry: light and 
power, manufacturing, communications, and electronics. An elder statesman of the standard 


movement, he is honored by standards men wherever they may be 
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Conference registrants came from all parts of the United States, Canada and Brazil. 


STANDARDS ARE EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS. Those who registered 
at the National Conference on Standards for 1956 heard this again and 
again, It was shown in discussions of standards as a management tool in 


the chemical industry—as decisive factors in industry's cost contral—in 


the peaceful applications of atomic energy—in methods of saving lives and 


property—in clarification of steel specifications—-and in screw thread stand 


ardization 
The American Standards Association sponsored the National Con 
ference, with the help of a number of national associations and technical 


vocielies which themselves sponsored individual sessions. One of the im 


portani features was award of the Howard Coonley Medal and the Standards 


Medal for 1956 hy 
S 

mn a 

H. Thomas Hallowell, Jr, president of the American Standards Asso- 

ciation, gave the keynote address at the annual meeting of the Associa- 


session of the Conference, Quoting Macauley (“The business 


the business of nobody”), Mr Hallowell said, “Everyone 


{SA (page 356) 


tion——the first 
of everybody ts 
agrees that standards are important, but ‘everybody’ does not do enough 
about it to give us the national standards we need in a growing Twentieth 
Century economy Poday, he said, the need for new standards is in- 
creasing at the same breath-taking speed as our racing industrial technology 
Industry faces increasing costs all along the line—in labor, in raw ma- 
terials, in machine tools, in transportation, in the hiring of money itself. 
Americans face tremendous Federal programs for armaments, roads, wel- 
fare, health, aid to education, and other services. The only way to prosper 


and grow under such terrific demands is by reducing waste in operations, 


increasing industrial efficiency, and raising productivity. “I know of no better 


way to begin than by the widespread use and development of national 
standards,” he said 

Calling attention to a report made last year by three members of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers following a visit to Russia, he 
warned, “We are involved in the fiercest technological competition that has 
ever been waged between two nations.”’ One particularly impressive example 
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Tut 


Four expressions in a heart 
felt appeal—Mr Hallowell 
calls for more national 
standards to meet today’s 
needs and maintain USA's 
competitive position in the 
world As president’ of 
Standard Pressed Steel, and 
ASA, Mr Hallowell is very 


familiar with standards work 
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of standardization reported was the building of 50 standardized semiauto 






matic lathes per day on assembly line basis in one machine tool plant 
15,000 lathes a year. All American machine tool builders combined do not 







manufacture more than 1,000 of such lathes per year, and those are of a 
Mr Hallowell declared 







great number of different designs and standards, 


Ihe 


national forum where men can meet when their standards problems become 









American Standards Association provides the most comprehensive 
| 






is most 


the concern of a number of national groups, he said. “What worries 






is that lethargy and personal interests prevent us from doing as much as we 






should like to do and as much as we know should be done to reap the full 














benefits that national standards can give us 





Standards on a national base are so clearly beneficial that their develop 
ment and use should be looked upon as public policy, said Arthur S 










Johnson, chairman of ASA’s Standards Council. Mr Johnson presented a Avisco and Reeves ta rity that ra 
review and forecast of the Council’s work at ASA’s annual meeting —— oer sp stone rap : noi ' 
This has been a very busy year, he said, referring particularly to the ee ee Ae aan al one i aa 
organization of the Nuclear Standards Board, the growing use of 1.22 stand Economi Association — repr tat 
ards for performance of rayon, acetate, and mixed fabrics, work on institu Miss Lucille Williamson, Exhibit showed 





tional textiles, and approval of new editions of a number of safety standards 










that th rT iri 
A suggestion that all standards approved by ASA be reviewed by legal 
counsel, and another suggestion that the words used in connection with 
“standards” —specification, code, and similar nouns—be defined are both 
in the hands of committees, he said Ellsworth Seaman watched crit 
; dur wowin ol or 
Recommendations on the scope of the American Standards Association mn ag Bim + a: e helped 
(see “What Is the Scope of ASA?” by J. R. Townsend, MAGAZINE OI make. Mr. Seaman is Bureau of 
STANDARDS, August, 1956) is being considered by the Standards Council Ships’ Standardization and Con 





ition Plannit Engineer 






‘The insatiable appetite for more and better material things has greatly 






accelerated industry,’ Mr Johnson commented, “But the principle of man 





agement which is serving as the tool of tools is the standards principle 







Reporting on the year’s work of the American Standards Association, Vice 
Admiral G. F. Hussey, Jr, (USN, Ret), managing director of the Association 


? 


listed 13 new projects that had been started during the past year. Increased 








activities are indicated in a remarkable growth in sale of American Stand 






ards, he said. He announced an increase in dues for all classes of member 





ship to meet the increasing expenses of the Association. The Nuclear 






Standards Board is such a tremendous proposition that the Board of 






Directors has undertaken steps to obtain special financing, he said 






Fifty-three American delegates attended the meetings of the Interna 






tional Electrotechnical Commission at Munich, Germany, in June, Admiral 







Hussey reported. This is the largest American delegation ever to attend an 
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IEC meeting outside the United States. A total of 1.9 
American delegates attended the meetings of the Coun- 
cil of the International Organization for Standardiza 
tion and 14 technical committees. The Board of Di- 
rectors of ASA i 
delegations with adequate secretarial help from the ASA 
taff or from the Member-Bodies 


seeking means to support such 


Increasing interest in international standardization, evi 
dent in a 70 percent gain in attendance at recent meet 
ings ol lTechnical Committee 4 of the International 
Organization for Standardization, was reported by J. M 
Bryant, chief engineer of the Ball and Roller Bearing 
Plant, Link Belt Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. Mr 
Bryant was chief USA delegate at the committee’s 
meeting at Vienna, Austria, in September. Important 
result of the meeting was unanimous acceptance by 
delegates of national standards bodies of 15 nations 


of an identification code for bearings. The code is an 


alphabetical-numerical system to code all bearings that 
have been or will be standardized in the future on an 
international basis. It follows closely the system used 
by the Anti-Friction Bearing Manufacturers Association, 
now being considered by Sectional Committee B54 


Great quantities of everyday materials, and lesser quan- 
tities of many special materials, are needed in the tech- 
nological revolution now taking place, said Rear Ad- 
miral L. A. Kniskern, USN, Commander of the New 
York Naval Shipyard. The Bureau of Ships is in the 
forefront, with high performance submarines, guided 
missile ships, nuclear propulsion for surface ships, and 
other “miracles almost too spectacular to believe.” 
America is no longer self-sufficient in raw materials, 
Admiral Kniskern said, and conservation is essential 
He introduced the new film “Conservation Planning for 
National Security,” produced by the Bureau of Ships 
and shown for the first time at the Conference 


H. Thomas Hallowell, Jr, president of the Standard Pressed Steel Company, was re-elected 


president of the American Standards Association for 1957, with Van H. Leichliter, vice- 


president 


Operations, (now president) American Steel & Wire Division, U. S. Steel Cor- 


poration, was re-elected vice-president. A. 8. Johnson, vice-president, American Mutual Li- 


ability Insurance Company, was re-elected chairman, and T. E. Veltfort, manager, Copper 


& Brass Research Association, was re-elected vice-chairman of ASA’s Standards Council for 


the coming year 


ASA’s Board of Directors met during the Conference (left to 
right) A. S. Johnson, chairman, Standards Council; Axel Jen 
sen, Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers; ¢ 
G. Young, American Gas Association; R. M, Gates, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers; D. Roy Shoults, Aircraft 
Industries Association; R. FE. Wilkin, Synthetic Organic Chem 


, 


ical Manufacturers Association; H. Thomas Hallowell, Jr, Pres 
ident; G. F. Hussey, Jr., Managing Director: Miss C. Pascale 
Cyril Ainsworth, Technical Director; Vice Admiral W. A. Kitts 
trd, USN (Ret), Atomic Industrial Forum; H. E. Chesebrough 
Automobile Manufacturers Association; Colonel Willard 1 
Chevalier, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Member-at-Large 























IMPORTANT CHANGES IN 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY STAND- 


ARDS ACTIVITIES were fore 
seen by J. G. Henderson, chairman 
of the Chemical Industry Advisory 
Board, which sponsored a session 
on management’s views, on behalf 
of the chemical industry. The ad 
visory work of the Board on stand 
ardization of products used by the 
chemical industry has resulted in 
such major accomplishments as gen 
eral acceptance of Schedule SS di 
mensioning system for stainless steel 
and other alloy pipe, organization ol 


a section on chemical process pipin 





in the American Standard Code tor 
4 Pressure Piping, and organization of 
ASA’s Sectional Committee B73 on Centrifugal Pumps for Chemical Indu 
try Use, Mr Henderson pointed out. Now, a Mechanical Technical Com 
mittee, a project originating body, has been organized by the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association. Also, standards for chemical products are being 
referred to ASA by the American Society for Testing 
Materials and other organizations. The Board has rec 
ommended that it now be reorganized as a standards 
board and be given responsibility for supervising 
standards for chemical products as well as advising | 
on standards for products the chemical industry uses 
Mr Henderson is head of standards, specifications 
and inspection services, Carbide and Carbon Chemi 
cals Company, South Charleston, West Virginia 


“The chemical industry can receive the benefits of 
processing with standardized equipment only if a major 
ity of the users specify and use such equipment,” said 
W. D. Staley, vice-president in charge of sales for the 
Duriron Company, Inc, Dayton, Ohio. Illustrating his 
point, he mentioned experience in connection with his 





Some 775 standards were used ol 
truction of this typical chemical pro 
ing unit avs tl { on Carbide and 
Carbon Corporatior I} ile model 
hown below } hem il ind tt 
xhibit. was! tt C arbid Eneineet 
Depa tment to ew 
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company’s current standard chemical pump: “Even users, records show that a high percentage of pump 
though we have made a vigorous effort to arrive at a which we are shipping have some feature or accessor 
standard chemical pump acceptable to a majority of which does not comply with our company standard 





Management's views on standards in the chemical industry and Panel speaker 


possible benefits from greater use of standards were discussed Duriron Compar 


at Session 2. J. G. Henderson (standing) served as moderator 














Dayton, Ohio; D id | Pier 


Alkali ¢ ompany W 









left to i i ' 1) t 


( oof r. Mor nto ¢ it C om 





The chemical industry has equipment requireme. ts He also mentioned the need for standard dimensions 
which cannot be satisfied with designs developed ‘or and connections. “Spare parts, if interchangeable, could 
other industri« Mr Staley declared [hese require- be greatly reduced in number with resultant savings in 
ments are of such magnitude as to warrant special space and in inventory charges,” he declared. “Standard 
consideration by manufacturers in developing equip foundations would make it possible to replace a pump 
ment to meet the specific needs of this rapidly growing in an emergency, knowing that the heights, bolt centers, 


egment of our economy and shimming methods would be the same.’ 


David EK. Pierce, director of manufacturing control 
Diamond Alkali Company, Cleveland, Ohio, empha- Ihe Monsanto Chemical Company’s standardization 


ized the need for cooperation. “Only by cooperation program is still very young (it has been under way for 
can new standards be developed and older standards two years), said W. M. Cooper, assistant general man- 
brought up to date,” he said. His company has saved ager, Research and Engineering Division, Monsanto 
$5,000 a year through the purchase of oil and greases Chemical Company, St Louis, Mo. “But,” he said, “we 


to standard specifications, he said. “With all companies have saved about $150,000 in the past year. Through 


working together to extend national standards for the standardization, we hope within five years to be able to 
mutual benefit, there will be very real economic gains report a five to ten percent increase in the net company 
for the country as a whole.” earnings after taxes due entirely to standards.” 


DOLLAR SAVINGS THROUGH COMPANY USE OF STANDARDS were described 
at the session sponsored by the Standards Engineers Society. H. G. Arlt, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, vice-president of SES, presided. 

A company specification numbering system that climinates government, military, o1 
commercial specification numbers from the face of drawings will bring savings of more 
than $16,000 for the first full year in which the system is in effect. This is the estimate 
of William F, Kummer, standards coordinator, Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corpo- 
ration, Syosset, Long Island. The system, which cost $2,000 to originate, consists of 
some 300 specification numbers based on approximately 100 government, military, and 
commercial specifications and their various types, classes, and conditions. “As new 
Mr Kummer said, “company specification numbers will be as- 


’ 


requirements arise,’ 
signed within the basic system structure. Almost infinite expansion is possible without 
changing the basic system.” 

Simplified drafting methods have resulted in time savings ranging between 35 and 55 
percent, and dollar economies would have amounted to $720,000 in 1955 if the sim- 
plifi, ‘ practices could have been used on all the company’s work, said Jay H. Bergen, 
standards administrator, American Machine & Foundry Company, Greenwich, Connecti- 








cut. At present, the simplified practices cannot be used on defense work 


At the dollar savings 
session—-Jay H. Bergen; 
H. G. Arlt; W. Kummer, 
speaking; R. G. Munroe 


Your smallest investment— 
ASA membership was 
theme of ASA’s exhibit 
Membership costs you 1.5 
cents per $1,000 sales 

gives you nationally co 
ordinated American Stand 
ards and international rec 
ommendations. Payoff on 
both—Dollar Savings 









To stay abreast of progress of American industry, a 
company must continuously add to its competitive posi- ne 
tion, said R. G. Munroe, Engineering Standards Section 
Manager, Raytheon Manufacturing Company, Wayland 
Laboratory, Wayland, Massachusetts. Our company 
enhances its competitive position in a variety of ways 










through the use of standards, he said 






Threaded assembly hardware and the company’s line 






of standard control knobs were the cases used as ex- 







amples by Mr Munroe 






Through the standards program, 24,000 varieties of 


assembly hardware were reduced to 315 items, saving 






the company a quarter of a million dollars a year, he 






said. In addition, a manufacturing specification for 






general-purpose assembly hardware led to many savings 






in time and to greater efficiency by the design engineer, 











the drafting department, and in production Jay Bergen answers questions put to him after the meeting | 
Lowell Fost Minneapolis-Hone ll; Kenneth L. H 
In the case of control knobs, special knobs had to be Cutler-Hammer: E.F. Hazen. T. B 1 Mileour IBM 
designed to meet the functional requirements of the 
Government agencies, since the majority of knobs com 
mercially available had been designed for the radio 
industry. Temporary tooling worth $45,000 had been 
built to produce these special designs. This was a per C. W. Stockwell and Frank A. Kocian of | itional H 
ter, exchange icews on tl id I lat tl 





sonnel problem as well as a production problem, sinc« 






designers made their designs a medium of personal 







expression. Through consultation and education, objec 
tions were overcome, and a family of standard knob 






was laid out. Estimates showed the proposed standard 






line would reduce knob costs by 50 percent. Eighteen 






months later, analysis showed $83,000 saved due to 






lower piece prices and elimination of special designs 






and tooling. Sales to industry netted an additional 
$35,000 profit; result, a total gain of $118,000. In addi- 
knobs been 










control has 





tion, sale of the standard 











increasing 





His company’s experience has been that gains from 
a few recent standards projects are sufficient to under 






write the costs of the standards program. Mr Munroe 






declared 






< 
Shown on exhibit panel Ochs Gen 
: Ore Beewt rian 
: were examples of a few of bwemrde 


of the more than 1600 







American Standards in a 






wide variety of fields 






Quotes trom companies . 






gave specific examples of 






dollar savings. Use of L22 






standards is shown on ex 





hibit panel in background 


COMPANY MEMBERS ofl 
the American Standards As 
sociation exchange ideas on 
standards in the Company 
Member Conference. At the 
annual meeting of the CM¢ 
held October 23, J. Robert 
Walgren, standards engineer, 
Aluminum Company of Amer 
ica, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and chairman of CMC, pre 
sided. Screw threads and steel] 


Satan) ee 


specifications were the prob- 


grr 


. 


lems under discussion 

Plenty of opportunity was 
given for discussion and for 
questions from the floor since 
previous experience had shown that members find this 


exchange of views most interesting and rewarding 


Frank P. Tisch, Aviation Division, Pheoll Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, opened the discussion on why 
screw threads must be everybody's business. Mr Tisch 
is chairman of ASA Sectional Committee B1 on Stand- 
ardization and Unification of Screw Threads, and also 
chairman of Subcommittee 3 of ASA Sectional Com- 
mittee B18, Slotted and Recessed Head: Screws 


\ problem of many years standing has been recog 
nized and solved in a revision of American Standard 
B1.1-1949, now near completion, he said. More than 
60 members, as well as special interest groups, have 
been working for over 18 months on the revision, The 
problem is in reference to the statement contained in 
previous editions, “Pitch diameter tolerances are cumu 
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lative and include all errors of lead and angle.” Some 
of the systems of “not go” gaging enforce this principle 
to a greater degree than others, Mr Tisch explained 
The committee has recognized that tolerances, as en- 
forced, deviate considerably from the cumulative, and 
that the minimum-metal pitch diameter limit is a vir- 
tual diameter rather than an actual diameter. This is 
now provided for in the new standard, which designates 
the minimum pitch diameter limits of classes 1A and 
2A as virtual diameter limits. A safeguard is provided, 
which may be enforced when necessary, that the diam- 
eter equivalent in any given element shall not exceed 
one-half of the pitch diameter tolerance 


Principal additions in the revised edition will be 
class 3A/3B limits for the extra-fine, 8-, #12-, and 


16-thread series, and inclusion of tolerances in the step 


tables for special threads of 44 and 27 threads per 


inch. Those for seven threads per inch have been 
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Discussion on screw threads—Panel, left to right, 
Harvey F. Phipard; Frank P. Tisch; Irvin H 
Fullmer (speaking); Charles Wright; J. Robert 
Walgren; Henry Lamb, ASA. CMC secretary 


Left, below—Irvin V. Fullmer and Charles M 


Wright in an informal discussion after meeting 


Right— Visitors from Canada: At right, F.A.Sweet 
General Manager, Canadian Standards Associa 
tion, with A.F. Telfer, CSA Public Relations 
Manager, center, and G.G. Sommaripa, ASA staff 


Below—Roy Trowbrige, General Motors Cor 
poration, told the meeting that a note on 
drawings should specify whether “not go” gaging 
is to be “virtual gaging” or “element gaging 


when 3A quality screw threads are desired 





dropped. Principal changes relate to the minor diameter 
of the internal thread where the tolerance has been in- 
creased to facilitate tapping for all sizes “4 inch and 
larger, 80 to 4 threads per inch. This has been done 
without sacrificing strength of the fastening in normal 
lengths of engagement, Mr Tisch said. 

As Mr Tisch pointed out, “All American Standards 
are voluntary and the user may deviate from them as 
he sees fit.” “If the user chooses to follow the new 
thread standards he will get what has always been re- 
garded as a commercially acceptable product, and also 


a product which is more specifically defined than ever 


before. If, on the other hand, the standard product 


is regarded as not meeting a given set of requirements 
it is always possible to specify the thread in further 
detail in procurement documents.’ 
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There can be no question that for cla 4B threads 
greater certainty of measurement is needed than that 
provided by “not go” thread plug gaging, said Irvin H 
Fullmer, chief engineer, Metrology Section, National 
Bureau of Standards, and secretary of the Interdepart 
mental Screw Thread Commission This is true he 
said, “particularly in connection with modern extremely 
high-strength bolt materials which make the nut rather 
than the bolt the critical element in design.” He recom 
mended that standardization committees modify para 
graph 24 of American Standard B1.! and correspond 
ing paragraphs in the Interdepartmental Screw [hread 

mmittee’s Handbook H28 befor 


ued. He recognized, however, that it is no easy prop 


new edition ire 


to formulate a suitable statement. He discu 


tail the problem of gaging scr 





How can companies solve 
problems arising in the use of 
standards for slotted and 
tapping screws? This panel, 
with Harvey Phipard as 
moderator, answered questions 
from the audience. Left to 
right—Harvey Erdman; Louis 


Oest; W. M. Hanneman 


SLOTTED AND TAPPING SCREWS AND METAL- sentation of tapping screw standards in a publication of 
LIC DRIVE SCREWS were the subject of a panel their own is one of the most important improvements 
discussion, also sponsored by the Company Member in screw standards in recent years, he said. Inclusion 
Conference, with Harvey F. Phipard, Continental Screw of metallic drive screws in the new standard marks their 
Company, as moderator. Members of the panel were first recognition in an American Standard. This should 
Harvey Erdman, National Screw and Manufacturing result in their increased use, he declared. 

Company; W. M. Hanneman, Illinois Tool Works; 

Louis P, Oest, General American Transportation Cor- 


poration, and Frank P. Tisch, Pheoll Manufacturing Questions from the floor were answered by panel mem- 
bers. In answer to a question on finishes for self-tapping 
screws, Mr Hanneman explained that cadmium plating 
serves as a lubricant and helps the driving qualities al- 


( ompany 


A new standard for slotted and recessed head tapping though it does have some limitations. 

screws as well as metallic drive screws is near comple- There was also discussion on identification of the 
tion, said Mr Phipard. Tapping screws have grown in iridite treatment on screws, protrusion gaging of flat 
importance and variety to such an extent that this pre- head screws, and the use of Type A gimlet screws. 


WHY DO WE HAVE SO MANY SPECIFICATIONS FOR STEEL? 
[his is a question often asked by members of the Company Member Con- 
ference. Interest in the question prompted CMC to organize a panel at its 
annual meeting to discuss clarification and interrelation of steel specifica- 
tions. N. L. Mochel, manager, metallurgical engineering, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was moderator. Speakers 
were W. R. Miller, chief metallurgical engineer, American Steel & Wire 
Division of U. S. Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio; D. H. Ruhnke, chief 
metallurgist, Republic Steel Corporation, Massillon, Ohio; and Joseph 
Gurski, assistant manager, Manufacturing Research Department, Ford 
Motor Company, Dearborn, Michigan 


Procurement problems from the user’s standpoint were discussed by Mr 
Mochel. He analyzed the problems of three different purchasers—one who 











procures materials in tremendous quantities; one who buys in: large 
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amounts but less than the first; and the third who buys 
in still lesser quantities. All three have the problem of 
procuring very small quantities of many materials, every 
day, as though purchasing for a small concern. All have 
difficulty in procuring so-called “standard” steels, and 
all gave Mr Mochel many comments on problems with 
quality standards, standards considered favorable to 
steel producers, and difficulties encountered in procuring 
small quantities of steel. 

“One very important comment,” said Mr Mochel, 
“was that industry must be on its feet when new and 
important requirements confront us, such as materials 
for nuclear developments. Industry must not be so tied 
to existing standards and specifications that it cannot or 
will not move quickly to meet the new demands.” 


The steel industry is interested in reducing the number 
of grades required but can only do what its customers 
want it to do, said Mr Miller. “Steel consumers require 
a variety of steel to meet their needs,” he said. “Yet the 
grades of steel produced should not vary so as to 
create inventory and other problems.” 


Most of the orders for carbon and alloy steel bars 
and billets today are for less than heat lots, Mr Ruhnke 
pointed out. There may be ten or fifteen orders involv- 
ing several specifications against one open hearth or 
electric furnace heat. This is a burden on the steel pro- 
ducer and can often be a factor in delayed shipments, 
he said; although the trend toward ordering to harden- 
ability limits with some relaxation in analysis has given 
considerable relief. 

The “H-Steels” (developed by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute and the Society of Automotive Engineers 
who worked together to formulate hardenability bands 
for alloy steels) have been a major step in standardiza- 


The panel that dis- 
cussed steel specifica- 
tions (left to right) 
Joseph Gurski; W. R 
Miller; N. L. Mochel; 

D. H. Ruhnke; and 
J. Robert Walgren 


































Joseph Gurski (right) considers his answer to a question by 
Cass Karpen, Heald Machine Co, after the steel session 






tion, Mr Ruhnke declared. However, there is still need 


for wider use of this principle when specifying alloy 





steels, since many users are not taking full advantage 
of it 
Now, the possibility of H-Bands for carbon steels | 







being considered. MIL specifications, which may be 





used by more than one branch of the military services 





have aided in supplying steel to Government specifica 





tions, Mr. Ruhnke pointed out. Chemical ranges have 





been made standard, check limits are listed, and harden 





ability limits in accordance with H-Bands have been 
added. SAE Aeronautical Materials Specifications hav. 
also helped to expedite delivery of steel, he said. “A 







better understanding of the service required of the fin 





ished part, along with improved design, manufacturing 





practices, and heat treating equipment have assisted in 








he pointed out 





standardization,’ 














Cost reduction can be effected by controlling specifica- 
tion of metallurgical requirements, said Mr Gurski. If 
one over-specifies, he pointed out, then one pays for 


properties that yield no benefit as far as the end product 
is concerned. The Ford Motor Company has experi- 
enced this, for example, in specifying material for piston 
pins. The specification for piston pins was revised from 


tubing to bar stock. After reviewing the part processing, 
the quality requirement was removed, magnetic testing 
was specified, size increased 0.010 inch, and a calcu- 


lated risk was taken that surface imperfections would 


The Company Member Conference Administrative Committee 
held its annual meeting at the Town and Country Restaurant 
Present, left to right, Forest Bump; J.M. Goldsmith; Alfred 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE CMC ADMINISTRA- 
MniVE COMMITTEE. Six new members of the 
(MC Administrative Committee were elected at the 
business meeting of the Conference October 23 
They are: J. M. Goldsmith, Armco Steel Corporation, 
Kansas City, Missouri; C. J. Lawson, International 


Business Machines Corporation, New York, N.Y 
Forest H. Bump 

Massachusetts; D. | 
Inc, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Allen | 


General Electric Company, Plainville, Connecticut; 


Engstrom, Cutler-Hammetr 
Heyson, 


R. V. Vittueci, Bureau of Ships, Navy Department, 


Washington, D.¢ 


New CMC Administrative Committee members at the 
Conference-—F.H. Bump, Norton Company; J.M. Gold 
mith, Armco Steel ( orporation: and C.J. Lawson, IBM 


Norton Company, Worcester, 


be machined off. The result was a saving of $50,400 
annually 

Adoption of American Standard Preferred Thick- 
nesses for Thin Flat Metals, recommending decimal di- 
mensions, has benefitted many activities of the com- 
pany, he said. A former specification of “20 MS gage 
(0.0359)” has been changed to “0.030 inch thick” in 
accordance with the American Standard. Use of the 
preferred sizes reduced the company’s number of order- 
ing sizes by permitting the grouping of “like” thick- 
nesses. Result is a yearly saving of more than $327,000 


Gastler; J.R. Welshman; Henry Lamb; J.R. Walgren; Paul 
Haar; Roy A. Trowbridge; M.C. Olsen; W.C. Cadwell: A.I 
Heyson; Ralph McKay; C.J. Lawson. Officers were elected 


Cadwell, Caterpillar 
R. Welshman 


vice-chairman 


CMC Officers for 1957-——W< 
Tractor, Peoria, Ull., chairman; James 


Grinnell Corporation, Providence, R.I 
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STANDARDS THAT PRE- 
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t > 





VENT DEATH AND DE- 








STRUCTION were discussed 
at a session sponsored by 


the National Fire Protection 





‘- 



















Association, with Percy ee —_ 


Bugbee, General Manager of the Association, presiding 


Some 1100 experts from all parts of the United States 
and Canada serve on the 102 technical committees of 
the National Fire Protection Association, Mr. Bugbe« 
said. Aim of all NFPA committees is to specify meas 
ures that will provide reasonable fire safety without pro 


hibitive expense, interference with industrial processes 


and methods, or undue inconvenience. “Because of the 
competence of the persons serving on committees and 
the machinery provided to guarantee widespread oppor 
tunity for all concerned to be heard, the standards have 
come to have great influence as many of them are 
adopted in state and municipal legislation and as fir 
insurance requirements,” Mr Bugbee said. Whenever 
such standards have been challenged, the courts have 
uniformly upheld them on the basis that the standard 
were properly prepared by competent people and that 
every safeguard was provided for the fair and impat 
tial development of the standard, he said 

Among outstanding examples of the Association’s 
work are the National Electrical Code, most widely 
adopted standard in the world today, standards for 
storage and handling of gasoline and oil, prevention of 
dust explosions, installation of fire protection equipment 
test methods and standards to prevent hazards from 
flammable clothing, for hospital operating rooms, and 
for safeguarding life and property from fires in which 
radiation or other effects of nuclear energy may be 


a factor 





Automatic sprinklers are the first line of defense against 
fire, and standards play an important part in their in 
stallation, declared T. Seddon Duke, president of the 
Star Sprinkler Corporation, Philadelphia. Automatic 
sprinkler systems have a record of 96.2 percent satis 
factory performance over a period of more than 60 
years, he said. As an example of their effectiveness, he 
compared the experience of two hospitals. Both hospi 
tals had a fire on the same day, and both fires were 
believed to have started in the laundry chute. One hos 
pital at Effingham, Illinois, had no sprinkler system 
Seventy-four lives were lost. The other fire, at Phila 


delphia, was extinguished by one automatic sprinkles 

















Henry G. Thomas, Chief, Hartford Fire Department 
fi protection outside th metrom 0) 
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Interested executives in an informal huddle M. B. Bright 
man, American Mutual Liability Insurance C ompar Arthur 
|. Brown, Engineering Division, Associated Factor Mutua 
hire Insurance Compan ind Pet iB NEPA 
John A. Neale, president, National Fi Protection A 
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The first fire made big headlines because of the lo 

of life; the other was relegated to the back page of th 
newspaper. Even though a hospital, nursing home, o1 
similar institution, has all the necessary exits, Mr Duk 

said, few of the inmates (infants, infirm, and aged) are 
able to use them. Economic statistics show that 43 per 
cent of concerns suffering severe fires are not able to 
resume operation, Mr Duke declared. Fourteen percent 
suffered a severe reduction, from 30 to 66 percent, in 
their credit ratings, and 26 percent, while unaffected as 
to their credit rating, nevertheless suffered severe loss 
in their orders. Also, the cost of insurance coverage, 
when accompanied by a system of automatic sprink- 
lers, can be kept to a minimum 


The Building Exits Code, developed by the National 
Fire Protection Association in successive editions dat- 
ing from 1913, is concerned only with the safety of the 
occupants of a building, said Robert S$. Moulton, tech- 
nical secretary, National Fire Protection Association 
According to the general rule established in the Code, 
exits should be sufficient to permit evacuation of the 
occupants in any given space within approximately two 
minutes, with variations for different degrees of hazard 
severity. The Code takes into consideration the degree 
of fire hazard of the building and its contents, as well 
as different classes of interior finish of buildings, and 
it specifies limits of combustibility. The work of the 
committee on the Building Exits Code represents a 
broad cross section of the best engineering judgment on 
how to construct and maintain buildings in the interest 
of fire safety, Mr Moulton said 


More adequate fire protection of this nation’s metro 
politan areas—beyond the confines of municipal limits 

was urged by Henry G. Thomas, chief of the Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, Fire Department. He called attention 
to the trend toward suburban living and the fact that 


these areas are protected for the most part by volunteers 


“General fire department responsibilities are to en- 
force laws as well as implement and put into operation 
standards of safe practices as prepared by the NFPA,” 
he said, Describing the solution to the fire hazard as 

preventive medicine,” he said that fire fighting’s most 
vital function is “fighting fire before it starts.”’ 


“The fire apparatus committee, representing the 
NFPA, National Board of Fire Underwriters, and the 
International Association of Fire Chiefs, is continually 


working to maintain a high standard of specifications 
for the procurement of fire apparatus that will assure 
good equipment at a fair price through competitive 
bidding,” he said. A completely revised set of standards 
for procurement of motor apparatus is planned for pre- 
sentation by the NFPA next spring. 

“The National Board of Fire Underwriters does not 
dictate the type of department or fire protection any 
city must have,” he explained. “It sets the standards as 
to the size of the department, number of companies as 
well as number of men and the type and quality of 
equipment, merely as a guide.” 


The lives of airplane passengers and crew may depend 
on the efficiency of fire fighting units at the airport, said 
George H. Tryon, technical secretary, National Fire 
Protection Association. At present, lack of standards 
and divided responsibility, even at several of the prin- 
cipal airports, adds to the danger of fire if a plane 
should crash at an airport, he said. 

Following an airplane crash at the Singapore airport 
that took the lives of 31 passengers and two crew mem- 
bers, Justice Clifford Knight of the Supreme Court, 
Singapore, criticized airline operators for exposing 
thousands of fare-paying passengers to a considerable 
risk in the event of an aircraft fire. They either did 
not know or did not care about conditions in the fire 
service at the Kallang Airport, he said. 

This accident took place in 1954, seven years after 
NFPA drafted its first recommendations on aircraft 
rescue and fire-fighting equipment for airports. Despite 
efforts to secure cooperation from all the groups con- 
cerned, standards of aircraft rescue and fire-fighting 


equipment have not been established even at the prin- 


cipai international airports, Mr Tryon said. 

However, since the Singapore disaster, international 
efforts are being made through the International Civil 
Aviation Organization to set up standards. The NFPA 
standards have been circulated and comments on them 
are being collected, as a basis for agreement by the 16 
nations that have appointed representatives to the 
panel. 

Many problems must be solved, Mr. Tryon said, in- 
cluding what variations to permit between large airports 
with thousands of aircraft movements a month and 
small airports with less than 100 a month; how to pro- 
vide effective fire-fighting personnel and realistic and 
effective training; and what group should take respon- 
sibility for furnishing the fire-fighting service at airports. 





HOW OBSTACLES 
OFTEN ENCOUNTERED 
IN PUTTING STAND- 
ARDS INTO EFFECT are 
overcome by national asso 
ciations, was the theme 
of the session “After the 
Standard, What Next?” I 
R. Fetherston, chairman of the Conference of Executive 
of Organization Members of ASA, which sponsored 
the session, presided. Mr Fetherston is secretary-trea 
urer of the Compressed Gas Association, Inc, New 


Y ork 


As code engineer for the National Elevator Manufac 
turing Industry, Inc, G. H. Reppert has given full time 
to development of elevator safety standards and to 
securing their adoption by cities, towns, and states 
Much of his work has been with the American Stand 
ard Safety Code for Elevators, Dumbwaiters and 
Escalators, Al7.1, the most recent edition of which 
was approved by ASA in 1955. The earlier edition of 
the standard was adopted by 25 states and 60 cities 
Twenty-six cities and states have adoption of the 1955 
edition under way, he said 

“The broad representation, both geographically and 
otherwise, on the A1l7 sectional committee is a great 
advantage in securing adoption of the code,” Mr Rep- 
pert said. “When a city or state has confidence that the 
code represents the best judgment of a large group of 
experts from various interested groups they are more 
than willing to adopt it either by reference or by re- 


printing it in its entirety, because they feel it repre- 


sents the best safety practice and because of the amount 


Sell standards—get them into us ge these panelist 
to right I K Fetherston es S. Stackpole 
Reppert; John | Menson ake for H. W 


of time and work it saves them,” he said. City buildin 
commissioners, state labor commiusstoners, and elevator 
inspectors working under them are safety-minded and 
velcome safety codes and standards which they know 
have been developed under the auspices of the Ameri 


can Standards Association 


More than 50,000 basic models of gas appliances and 
accessories have been examined for compliance with 
American Standard reported Chester S. Stackpol 
managing director of the American Gas Association 
Some 400 members of the gas industry are volun 
tarily contributing their time and perience to stand 
he said They develop n 


review and revise current standards in the light of 


ards work tandards of 


vancing technology. These standards provide a 


tick by which to measure the acceptability of 


Even panelists got into the discussion, ( 


irgues a point with Chester S. Stackpok 





pliances from the standpoint of safety and performance 

Today, it is estimated that over 95 percent of all 
gas appliances available on the market have been tested 
by American Gas Association laboratories and display 
the registered ‘Blue Star’ approval seal,” he said 

The American Standards prepared under the ASA 
Project 721 are the foundation of the gas industry's 
voluntary program of self-regulation in the interest of 


the ga appliance user.’ 


“Standards are only effective as they are accepted and 
applied,” declared H. W. Heinrich, chairman of the 
Uniform Boiler and Pressure Vessel Laws Society, Inc 
New York. Mr Heinrich’s paper was presented by John 
Menson, ASME Boiler and Pressure Vessel Code Com 


mittee, “We should be more outspoken,” he said. “We 


“UNLESS NATIONAL 
STANDARDS FOR 
ATOMIC POWER ARE 
ESTABLISHED, we 
shall find ourselves faced 
with an infinite variety 
of standards which will 
drive a reactor designer 
or manufacturer crazy if 
he tries to build in dif 
ferent localities 
Unless national codes are set up, states and munici 
palities will start setting up their own laws, and con 
fusion will result worse than the divorce laws in the 
1K stat 
This warning was sounded by Morehead Patterson 
chairman and president, American Machine and Foun 
dry Co, speaking at the session on Standardization and 
\tomic Energy, sponsored by the Atomic Industrial 
Forum 


Mr Patterson is chairman of the Nuclear Standards 


need even to advertise our wares and to sell them 
Standardization and uniformity could well be worthy 


a crusade.” 

He described how the Society of which he is chair- 
man goes about promoting the use of the Uniform 
Boiler Code, particularly in state and local legislation 
and regulations. Years of work are sometimes required 


before action finally culminates in a good law; then the 
job is to keep it from being sabotaged by improper rules 
and regulations, he explained 

The same can be said of all American Standards, 
Mr Heinrich declared. He recommended that all con- 
cerned with American Standards “promote the recogni- 
tion, adoption, and application of tne standard, sell it, 
advertise it, explain and defend it, describe its benefits 
and do these things with conviction, resourcefulness, 


and resolution 


Board of the American Standards Association, which 
has embarked on a national program for developing 
standards for nuclear instruments, electrical require 
ments for reactors, chemical engineering in the nuclear 
field, reactor hazards, radiation protection, and admin- 
istration 

He said: “We need nuclear standardization because 
it is such a dangerous field that we cannot afford to be 
without it. Protection against irradiation and safeguards 
against reactor hazards are vital.” 

‘Many industrial states have enabling legislation for 
adoption of standards but no uniform standards to 
adopt, ’ he added 

In outlining the work of the Nuclear Standards 
Board, Mr Patterson said, “We have established a 
sound working framework and formulated policies 
by which actual work by appropriate standards-creating 
agencies can begin.” 

He emphasized the need for standards to cover pro- 
cedures of waste disposal, specifications for components 
and fuels, and in the field of nuclear chemistry, metal- 








lurgy, metallography, and fabrication of processed 
fuels. 

“The effect of radiation on electrical equipment and 
electronic devices,” he said, “is a huge field by itself, 
aside from what happens to other materials exposed to 
new conditions.” 


Vice Admiral W. A. Kitts, 3rd, USN (ret), manager of 
Atomic Products Study, General Electric Company 
and chairman of the Atomic Industrial Forum’s Com 
mittee on Standards, opened the session. He said: “We 
are faced with a real opportunity we must seize—to 
apply traditional and time-honored and successful 
standardization procedures to this new field of science 


which crosses all other fields but which is completely 


encompassed by none of them 





Harvey A. Wagner, mechanical engineer, The Detroit 


Edison Company, called for standards work to be done 
now “before a multiplicity of individual standards and 
specification procedures results in chaos in the indus 
try.” 

He stressed the need for “absolute leak tightness of 
systems and components” in the nuclear field 

Mass spectrometer leak tests, he said, are now being 
specified to determine leak tightness of complete vessels 
as well as welded joints, despite the fact that no ac 


cepted standard specifications for leak testing by mass 


spectrographic methods now exist. 





Dr Stuart McLain, program coordinator, Argonne Na 
tional Laboratory, Chicago, Illinois, also stressed the 


importance of leak tightness, pointing out that the defi 
nition of leak tightness in a ventilating system which 
would be given by an architect-engineer differs widely 
from the definition that would be given by an engineer 
in charge of design of a facility for manufacture of fuel 
elements containing plutonium 


Dr McLain stated that few codes or procedures have 
been drawn up and accepted by the laboratories, con 
tractors, and private industrial companies He said that 
specifications exist today only for irradiation limits 
safety, and materials 

Private utilities or companies building nuclear plant 
will have troubles with building codes which the Gov 
ernment-owned plants have not had to face, he pointed 
out. He revealed some of the difficulties that even the 
Government has not escaped 

“All building codes he said 


drains be vented to the atmosphere. Sink 


require that all sink 
to handk 
radioactive materials either are not ented or al 


vented to a special vapor line connected to radioactive 


waste tanks and equipped with special filter 
Where plumbers have insisted on installing nt 
the vents have been removed and the plumbing cor 


rected after completion of construction and before use 


Dr Charles Crompton, National Lead Company, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, pointed to the fact that some 1500 indu 
trial groups are routinely applying radioactive tsotop 
to their research, process control, and production prol 
lems. These isotopes are in themselves tools of measur 
ment, and as such must be standardized for best uss 
he declared 


Atom 


idministering 


Dr Crompton was deputy director of the 


Energy Commission’s isotopes division 


Dr Charles Crompton, Natior lead Comy 
hicte fo ilustrate how industs is no pplyu rad 
isotopes in research ind production (far left). Panel of 
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the nationwide isotope distribution program, before he 
joined the National Lead Company of Ohio as asso- 
ciate technical director. The company operates AE-C’s 
Feed Material Production Center for Uranium at Fern- 
ald, Ohio 

Io illustrate the use of reactor-produced isotopes by 
industry, Dr Crompton showed slides of nondestructive 
testing, measurement of wear and tool life, use of radia- 
tion gages for measurement of weight, thickness, or 


density, measurement of soil moisture, and use of radio- 
active “tracer” techniques to trace the effect of chemi- 
cals in foods and cosmetics, for example. 

He urged that those persons involved in developing 
new process or product standards should clearly recog- 
nize the versatility and sensitivity of isotope techniques. 
“The impact of nuclear techniques on industrial stand- 
ards will continue to be impressive,” he said. “Don’t 
minimize its amazing breadth of application.” 


What the Medalists Said 


IH ENTRANCE OF ELECTRICITY on the indus 
trial scene worked a decided change in the general 
attitude toward industrial accidents, said Charles Rufus 
Harte in his story of the development of standards in 
the USA, presented in accepting the 1956 Standards 
Medal 

Up to that time,” he said, “the principal cause of 
industrial accidents was moving parts of machinery, 
and the public attitude had seemed to be that if a man 
was stupid enough to get involved with a visible danger, 
that was just too bad.” 


But the motionless, silent electric conductors in 
which lurked injury or death were something quite 
different,” he explained. “There arose a loud public 
outcry for protection. A vast number of laws, regula 
tions, and recommended practices, some good, some 
most seriously restrictive, and many contradictory, cre- 
ated such confusion that, in an effort to bring some 
sort of order out of the mess, the National Bureau of 
Standards called a conference of federal, state, and 
municipal groups, engineering, utility, and insurance 
associations, management, and labor to meet in 
Washington on January 15, 1919 


“The more than 100 delegates were unanimous in 
support of a series of national safety codes, but there 
was difference of opinion as to how and by whom they 
should be prepared. Dr Rosa’s offer of the services of 
the National Bureau of Standards was rejected from 
fear of political influence if the Government was 
in control, Professor Adam's offer of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee procedure [now the 
American Standards Association] was accepted by all 
but the industrial group which took exception to the 
closed corporation character of the committee, and 
refused to cooperate unless industry and government 
representatives were included, on an equal footing with 
the engineer members 

A reorganization of the Standards Committee was 
finally effected, and early in 1920, with Government 
and trade associations represented, two correlating 
committees were set up, one to bring order out of the 
safety code mess, the other to clear up the almost 
equally confused mining standards.’ 
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The word “committee” as part of the name of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee became a 
serious handicap, Mr Harte pointed out. Its implication 
was that the committee was not an independent body. 
This made adoption of its standards increasingly diffi- 
cult, even though officials as high as chief engineers 
and general managers urged it. It also greatly hampered 
efforts to secure additional financial aid. 

“These and other administrative problems made it 
imperative that there be another charter revision,” he 
explained. “The problem was laid in the lap of the 
Rules Committee in 1925. After a number of, to speak 
conservatively, spirited meetings, the committee came 
up with what it considered a reasonable revision. This 
received such an unfriendly reception that after two 
or three more attempts, equally unsatisfactory, in des- 
peration, at the suggestion of S$. L. Nicholson, always 
a very present help in time of trouble, the committee 
was enlarged, first by the addition of those representa- 
tives who were in opposition, and then, to secure a 
better balance, by any one who was willing to take part. 
Chis diplomatic move, coupled with rigorous enforce- 
ment of a rule that a destructive criticism had to be 
accompanied by a constructive replacement, was so 
successful that after nearly a year of almost weekly 
meetings the Rules Committee was able to submit its 
unanimous report. The organization became the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, headed by a president and 
a board of directors elected from the executives of the 
member-bodies and responsible for the executive, finan- 
cial, and general administrative functions except that 
of approving standards.” Mr Harte continued: “A 
Standards Council, consisting of the representatives of 
the member-bodies and, ex officio, the chairman, and 
the vice-chairman of the Association was responsible 
for the rules to regulate the development of stand- 
ards, and, if the latter were properly developed, their 
approval. It might not, however, make standards. 
Liberalization of methods, including a couple of new 
procedures, and the elimination of some minor troubles 
put the new association on a particularly satisfactory 
basis. The later story, however, will have to be told by 


some future medalist.” 
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H. C. Ramsey (left), who presented F.S. Blackall for Coonley 
Medal, hears ASA’s President Hallowell read award citatior 


A REVOLUTIONARY CHANGE has taken place in 
this country in the attitude industrial competitors hold 
toward one another, said Frederick S. Blackall, Jr, in 
his speech accepting the Howard Coonley Medal 

“In my own industry and many others,” he said, 
“competiters are now more often than not the best of 
friends, not only willing but anxious to extend each 
other the fullest measure of cooperation in all matters 
except that of getting the order, in which they still vie 
with each other down to the last ditch.” 


Mr Blackall described the change in attitudes among 


conflicting groups as “one of the finest by-products of 


the standards movement, which has spread like wildfire 
during the past three decades.’ 

“I give special credit to the American Standards 
Association,” he said for the revolution which ha 
taken place in the relationship of industrial competitors 
In no industrial activity that | know of do competitors 
have a better opportunity to discover mutual points of 
view than in the development of industrial standard 

The ASA, he said, was one of the first organizations 
to grasp the fact that even among apparently dissident 
groups, it is usually possible to find more areas of 
agreement than areas of disagreement 

Mr Blackall said that the Western Electric Company 
estimates that American Standards for tools and gage 
have saved it more than $15,000,000 during the past 
25 years, and that by purchasing American Standard 
thread sizes in the millions of screws it buys, it save 
at least 20 percent of former cost 

These savings,” he said have been created, to a 
very great extent, without special appropriations from 
government, without burden to the taxpayer, but rather 
through the uncompensated and cooperative effort of 
large numbers of engineers and businesses serving th 
cause of standards on an individual or corporate pay 
as-you-go basis, without expectation of immediat 


reward.” 





With sadness, the American Standards Association 
received news that Charles Rufus Harte, Standards 
Medalist of 1956, died November 13. Mr Harte had 
accepted the Standards Medal in person just three 





Although he had 


complained of shortness of breath and the fact that 


weeks before his sudden death 


age (he was 86) had made it necessary for him to 
move more slowly than in the past, he had been 
active up to the day before his passing 

Mr Harte’s twinkling eyes, quizzical jokes, and 
pointed analyses of standards problems had been 
familiar to ASA committees, Standards Council, and 
staff since 1923. His sense of humor and under 
standing of people had helped solve many of the 
standards problems that had arisen during those 
years. This was particularly true of his service a 
chairman of the Rules Committee which recom 
mended reorganization of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee into the present American 
Standards Association 

Mr Harte had been 
Standards Board and it 
from the time the electrical standards work 


organized by the American Standards A 


Electrical 


predecessor organization 


hairman of the 


in 1926 
Medal he re 


ceived this year say Oo well He | 


\s the citation for the Standard 
1 ploneel 
proponent of cooperation among all groups con 
cerned in the development of standar ind fh 
ought and won that cooperation her iad 


ted before 
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NEWS BRIEFS..... 


@ Dr John W. McBurney, fer many 
years secretary of the Sectional 
Committees on Masonry, A41, and 
on Plastering, A42, retired recently. 
Dr McBurney had been a member 
of the staff of the National Bureau 
of Standards for 30 years. Before 
his retirement he had been serving 
as a consultant in the Bureau’s 
Building Technology Division. A 
nationally known authority in the 
field of building technology, he has 
been a leading figure in the prepara- 
tion of specifications and standards 
for masonry, mortar, brick, and as- 
phalt tile 

Dr McBurney holds several pat 
ents for instruments and 
methods. What is known in Europe 
as the Hirschwald-McBurney Co- 
efficient is widely used for predict- 
ing the weather durability of heavy 
clay products and his “McBurney 
asphalt tile 


testing 


Indentation Test” for 
is in international use. 

Dr McBurney has been active in 
the work of the American Society 
for Testing Materials as well as in 
ASA. He was chairman of the 
ASTM committees on brick and on 
mortar, and this year received the 
ASTM Award of Merit for his con- 
tribution to the work of the Society. 
He is a Fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the American Institute 
American 
Ceramic Society, and has been chair- 


ot Chemists, and the 


man of the Washington section of 
the AIC 

Although Dr McBurney has re- 
tired from NBS, he continues active 
as consultant on masonry, masonry 
materials, and plastics. His first pri- 
vate consulting job was writing the 
masonry chapters of a municipal 
building code. His address is 1543 
North Flakland Lane, Silver Spring, 
Maryland 


@ The United Nations Review re- 
ports that the World Health Organ- 
ization is studying the possibility of 
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establishing international standards 


for drinking water. The report 


states: “As to what constitutes safe 
drinking water, there are almost as 
many standards as there are tests. 
WHO is engaged in a world-wide 
study of the possibility of establish- 
ing international standards for the 
quality of drinking water, a proposi- 
tion that formed the basis of a meet- 
ing held in Manila in April 1956. 
It is possible, WHO believes, to 
draft approvable international stand- 
ards of quality and uniform methods 
of examining water.” 


@ ~—. S. Ballantine of Brookhaven 
National Laboratory is chairman of 
a new subcommittee organized by 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials to study the effects of 
nuclear and high energy radiation on 
the properties of plastics and elec- 
trical insulation. 

Prime objective of the new sub- 
committee is to establish, where 
possible, standard methods of ir- 
radiation and standard methods for 
determining the effects of radiation 
on the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of plastics and electrical in- 
sulation, 

Ihe subcommittee is sponsored 
jointly by ASTM Committee D-20 
on Plastics and D-9 on Electrical 
Insulating Materials. It has already 
established sections to work in the 
following areas: (a) nomenclature 
and definitions, (b) dosimetry, (c) 
correlation of various sources of 
radiation, (d) total dosage and dose 
rate effects, and (e) post irradiation 
effects 

Anyone interested in assisting the 
work of this committee is invited to 
write to the chairman: D. S. Bal- 
lantine, Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory, Upton, N. Y 


@ Two new standard samples of 
nickel oxide powder are now avail- 
able from the National Bureau of 


Standards. Although designed pri- 


marily as spectrographic standards, 
they also are useful as chemical 
standards. Analyzed and certified 
for nine minor and trace elements, 
the standards are intended for 


checking and calibrating spectro- 
chemical and chemical methods em- 
ployed in the analysis of nickel, par- 
ticularly cathode-grade material 
The nickel oxide standards are 
packaged in bottles containing 25 
grams and are available from the 
Standard Sample Clerk, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington 
25, D. C. The fee is $4.00 per 


sample 


@ “In terms of present-day indus- 
trial Operations every standard is a 
safety standard,” said Cyril Ains- 
worth, Technical Director of the 
American Standards Association, at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers’ 
Safety Division, November 23-30. 

“Let’s take a look at the Ameri- 
can Standard for Steel Socket-Weld- 
ing Fittings, B16.11-1946, as reaf- 
firmed in 1952,” he said. 

“We find two things: First, ret- 
erence is made to material specifica- 
tions developed by the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 

“These were not 
drawn to call for a material that will 


specifications 


be easy to cut or shape. They were 


‘drawn so as to insure appropriate 


strength for the service to be ren- 
dered. Second, we find reference to 
metal thickness and the bursting 
strength of the fittings. After stating 
that, as these fittings are to be used 
in connection with pipe, the wall 
thickness must be equal to or greater 
than the nominal wall thickness of 
pipe as established by American 
Standard : B36.10 with which they 
are used, the standard goes on to 
discuss adequacy of fitting design as 
follows: 


To insure adequacy of fitting design 
the actual bursting strength of fitting shall 
be not less than the computed bursting 
strength of the pipe of the designated 
schedule number and material.’ 
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rhis requirement then goes on to 
tell how we should determine the 
relative strength of the fitting by 
means of a hydrostatic test conduct- 
ed until either the fitting or pipe 
bursts. Why all this talk about wall 
thicknesses and bursting strength? 
Because those who drafted the 
standard were interested to see that 
safety was built into socket-welding 
fittings, and for no other reason 

Analysis of standards considered 
as engineering standards in terms of 
their contribution to safety could go 
on and on It is clear that one 


must not limit oneself to the usual 


safety code when seeking informa- 


tion on safety in design, construc- 
tion, Operation, maintenance or what 
have you.” 


Kenneth G. Ellsworth 


Ellsworth Named Director 
Of ASA Public Relations 


Kenneth G. Ellsworth took office 
December | as director of public 
relations of the American Standards 
Association. 


Mr. Ellsworth 
from the American 


comes to ASA 
Thread Com- 
pany, where he was manager of 
public relations. He also served in 
the public relations field with Johns- 
Manville Corporation and with the 
National Broadcasting Company. 
He succeeds George P. Paine, 
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former public relations director and 
assistant secretary of the Associa- 
tion, who was recently appointed 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists 

Mr. Ellsworth 


College, East Orange, New Jet 


attended | ala 


New York University; and Colum 
bia University 

He served in World War iS a 
captain in the Signal Corps, United 
States Army 

He received a Freedom Founda 
Medal in 1951, pre 


sented for the Foundation by then 


tion Honor 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower, fo: 
“outstanding achievement in_ the 
bringing about of a better unde 
standing of the American way of 
life.” 

He is a member of the Public Re 


lations Society of America 


Service Recognized 
John | 
of the Applied Photography Divi 
sion, of Eastman Kodak Research 


Crabtree, assistant head 


Laboratories, Rochester, was 
awarded a scroll by a group of in 
dividuals in the photographic field 
at a dinner in his honor December 3 

About | fifty from all 


branches of the photographic indu 


persons 


try attended the dinner 
Citing him — for outstanding 
achievements in the development of 


\merican Standards in the photo 


John I. Crabtree 


graphic field, the scroll called atten 
tion to his work as chairman of the 
Committee on Photographic Prox 
essing of the American Standard 
Association 

Mr. Crabtree will 
Kodak 


end of this year 


retire trom 

-astman Company at th 
completin 

ervice with the compat 


al ol 


He tia 


received numerous medal 
ind awards from photographi 
cieties in France, Great Britain 
the United State Lhes« 
Medal of the French Pho 


Henderson 


include 
Progress 
tographic Society, 1924 
Award of the Royal Photograph 
Society, 1944; Journal Award of the 
Society of Motion Picture and Tel 
vision 1944; and the 
Journal Award of the Photographi 
1949 


Engineers 


Society of America 
Mr. Crabtree 1 


technical 


author of many 


articles which have ap 


peared in photographic, motion pi 


ture and scientific journals. He ts 
co-author of the book, Photographic 
Chemicals and Solutions, published 


in 1929 
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AMERICAN 
STANDARDS 








UNDER WAY 





AUTOMOTIVE 


In Standards Board 


Inspection Requirements for Motor Ve 
hicles, D7.1- (Revision of D7.1-1941) 
Sponsors: American Association of Mo 
tor Vehicle Administrators; Association 
of Casualty & Surety Cos 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


American Standards Published 


Combustible Properties of Treated Wood 
by the Fire Tube Apparatus, Method 
ot Test for, ASTM E 69-50; ASA A2.3 
1956 $0.30 


{pparatus, sampling and test speci 
mens, procedure and report for fire 
tests for combustible properties of 
wood treated to reduce flammability 
The test relates to properties of treated 
wood, as such, rather than to the per 
formance of a fabrication used as an 
element of construction 


Sponsors: American Society for Test 
ing Materials; National Bureau of 
Standards; National Fire Protection As 
sociation 


Combustible Properties of Treated Wood 
by the Crib Test, Method of Test for 
ASTM E 160-50; ASA A2.4-1956 $0.30 


ipparatus, sampling and test speci 
mens, procedure and report for fire tests 
for combustible wood 
treated to reduce flammability. The test 
relates to properties of treated wood as 
woh, rather than to the performance of 
a fabrication used as an element of 


properties of 


construction 


American Standards Approved 


Masonry Units Method of 
Sampling and Testing, ASTM C 140 
56 ASA AB&4.1-1956 (Revision of 
ASTM © 140-55; ASA ARB&4.1-1956) 
Sponsor: American Society for Testing 
Material 

Procedures, calculation and report for 
the sampling and testing of concrete 


C oncrete 


masonry units for compressive strength 
absorption, weight and moisture con 


fent 


sphalt-Saturated Roofing Felt for Use 
in Waterproofing and in Constructing 
Bult-Up Roofs, Specifications for 
ASTM D 226-56; ASA A109.2-1956 
(Revision of ASTM ID 226-47; ASA 
A109.9-1955) 


Character of felt and saturant, and 
physical properties of 18-pound and 30 
pound, Mo-inch or 32-inch wide asphalt 
saturated roofing felt for use in the 
membrane system of waterproofing and 
in the construction of built-up roofs 
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Status as of December 





Coal-Tar Saturated Roofing Felt ~ for 

Use in Waterproofing and in Construct 
ing Built-Up Roofs, Specifications for, 
ASTM D 227-56; ASA A109.3-1956 
(Revision of ASTM D 227-47; ASA 
A109.3-1955) 
Character of felt and saturant, and 
physical properties of 36-inch or 32 
inch wide coal-tar saturated roofing 
felt for use in the membrane system of 
waterproofing and in the construction 
of built-up roofs 


Asphalt-Saturated Asbestos Felts for Use 
in Waterproofing and in Constructing 
Built-Up Roofs, Specifications — for, 
ASTM D 250-56; ASA A109.4-1956 
(Revision of ASTM D 250-47; ASA 
A109.4-1955) 

Sponsor: American Society for Testing 

Materials 

Character of felt and saturant, and 

physical properties of 15-pound and 30 

pound, 36-inch or 32-inch wide asphalt 

yaturated ashestos felt for use in the 
membrane system of waterproofing and 
in the construction of built-up roofs 


Pyrometric Cone Equivalent (PCE) of 
Refractory Materials, Method of Test 
for, ASTM C 24-56; ASA A111.4-1956 
(Revision of ASTM C 24-46; ASA 
A111.4-1955) 

Sponsor: American Society for Testing 

Materials 

Procedures for preparation of sample 

and test cones, mounting, heating for 

determining the pyrometric cone equi 
alent (PCE) of fire clay, fireclay brick 
and silica fire clay by comparison of 
test cones with Standard Pyrometri: 
Cones (PCE) 


Classification of 
A111.5-1956 
27-41; ASA 


Refractories 
27-56; ASA 
ASTM ¢ 


fireclay 
ASTM (¢ 
(Revision of 
A111.5-1955) 
Sponsor: American Society for Testing 
Materials 
This classification pertains to machine 
made fireclay refractory brick, and its 
purpose is to set forth the various 
classes and types of these materials in 
accordance with their normal and 
characteristic properties which are im 
portant in their use 


In Standards Board 


Basis for the Coordination of Dimensions 
of Building Materials and Equipment 
A62.i- (Revision of A62.1-1945) 
Sponsors: American Institute of Archi 
tects; Associated General Contractors 
of America; National Association of 
Home Builders, Producers’ Council 


Gypsum and Gypsum Products, Methods 
of Testing (Revision of ASTM C 26 
54: ASA A70.1-1956) 

Sponsor: American Society for Testing 


Materials 


Open Web Steel Joist Construction, Speci 
fications for, A87.1 (Revision of A87.1 
1955) 

Sponsors: Steel Joist Institute 


Standard Submitted 

Reinforced Concrete, Building Code Re 
quirements, ACI 318-56; ASA AB&9.1 
(Revision of ACI 318-51; ASA A89.1 
1951) 


Sponsors: American Concrete Institute 


Reatfirmation Being Considered 

Basis for the Coordination of Masonry 
ASA A62.2-1945 
Sponsors: The Producers’ Council; the 
American Institute of Architects; Na 
tional Association of Home Builders 


CONSUMER GOODS 


In Board of Review 

Soda Ash, Specifications for (Revision of 
ASTM D 458-39; ASA K60.11-1948) 

Irisodium Phosphate, Specifications for 
(Revision of ASTM D 538-44; ASA 
K60.12-1948) 

Sodium Metasilicate, Specifications for 
(Revision of ASTM D 537-41; ASA 
K60.18-1948) 

Methods of Sampling and Chemical Anal 
ysis of Alkaline Detergents, (Revision 
of ASTM D 501-54; ASA K60.21 
1954) 
Sponsor: American Society for Testing 

Materials 


DRAWINGS AND SYMBOLS 


Reaffirmation Being Considered 


Graphical Symbols for Heat-Power Ap 
paratus, ASA 732.2.6-1950 
Sponsors: American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers; American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers 


ELECTRIC AND ELECTRONIC 


American Standard Published 


40-Watt I-12 Pre-heat Start Fluorescent 
Lamp, Dimensional and Electrical 
Characteristics ASA (C78.408-1956 
(Revision of ASA C78.408-1951) $0.25 


American Standard Approved 


Measurement of Pulse Quantities, Meth 
ods of, 55 IRI 1S.s] ASA C16 
28-1956 


Sponsor: Institute of Radio Engineers 


in Board of Review 


( olor Coding for Numerical Values of 
Components for Electronic Equipment, 
RETMA GEN-I01-A; ASA C83.1 
(Revision of RETMA GEN-I101; ASA 
C83.1-1949) 

Sponsor; Radio- Electronics - Television 
Manufacturers Association 
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Nomenclature and Dimensions for Panel 
Mounting Racks, Panels, and Associ 
ated Equipment, RETMA_ SE-102; 
ASA C83.9 

Rectangular Waveguides, Requirements 
for, RETMA TR-108-A; ASA C83.10 

Metal-Encased Fixed Paper Dielectric 
Capacitors for D-C Application, Re 
quirements for, RETMA TR-113-A 
ADA C8K3.11 

Cable Connectors for Audio Facilities for 
Radio Broadcasting, Requirements for 
RETMA TR-118; ASA C83.12 

Wire-Wound Power-Type Rheostats, Re 
quirements for, RETMA TR-133; ASA 
C83.13 

Rigid Coaxial 
Ohms, Requirements for, 
TR-i34; ASA C83.14 

Electrolytic Capacitors (For Use Pri 
marily in Transmitters and Electronic 
Instruments) Requirements for 
RETMA TR-140; ASA C83.15 
Sponsor; Radio- Electronics - Television 
Manufacturers Association 


In Standards Board 


Measurement of Gain, Amplification, 
Loss, Attenuation and Amplitude-Fre 
quency-Response, Methods of, 56 IRI 
3.81; ASA C16.29 
Sponsor: Institute of Radio Engineers 

Safety for Rubber-Covered Wires and 
Cables, UL April 1956; ASA C33.6 
Sponsor: Underwriters’ Laboratories 

Lightning Arresters for A-C Power Cir 
cuits, C62.1- (Revision of C62.1-1944) 
Sponsor: American Institute of Elec 
trical Engineers 


Standard Submitted 


Characteristics of Pickups for Shock and 
Vibration Measurement, Method for 
Specifying, 724.21 
Sponsor: Acoustical Society of America 


GAS-BURNING APPLIANCES 


American Standards Published 


Domestic Gas Clothes Dryers, Approval 
Requirements for, 7Z21.5-1956 (Re 
vision of 721.5-1953, and Addenda 
721.Sa-1984) $2.00 

Central Heiing Gas Appliances, Volume 
IV, Gravity and Fan Type Vented Re 
cessed Heaters, Approval Requirements 
for, 721.13.4a-1956 $0.25 

Metal Connectors for Gas Appliance: 
Listing Requirements for, 721.244 
1956, (Addenda to 721.24-1955) $0.10 

Hotel and Restaurant Deep Fat Fryers 
Approval Requirements for, 721.274 
1956 (Addenda to ASA 221.27) $0.40 

Gas-Fired Duct Furnaces, Approval Re 
quirements for, 721.34a-1956 (Adden 
da to 721.34-1955) $0.75 

American Gas Association 


Transmission Lines—S0O 


RETMA 


Sponsor 
MATERIALS AND TESTING 


American Standard Published 
Structural Silicon Steel, Specification for 
ASTM A 94-54; ASA G41.1-1956 $0.30 


American Standard Approved 

Thermometers, Specifications for, ASTM 
E 1-56; ASA Z71.1-1956 (Revision of 
ASTM E 1-55; ASA 2Z71.1-1956) 
Sponsor American Society for Testing 


Materials 
MECHANICAL 


American Standards Published 

Gage Blanks, CS &-51, with 1955 Supple 
ment: ASA B47.1-1956 (Revision of 
ASA B47.1-1941) $0.45 
Developed by: American Gage Design 
Committee 


DECEMBER, 1956 


Lightweight and Thin-Sectioned Gray 
iron Castings, Specifications for, ASTM 
A 190-47; ASA G27.1-1956 (Revision 
of ASTM A 190-40; ASA G27.1-1942) 
$0.40 
Re quirements covering lightweight and 
thin-sectioned gray iron cast 
which appearance, machine 
dimension tolerances are 


siderations 


Boiler Rivet Steel and Rivets, Specifica 
tions for, ASTM A 31-55; ASA G28.1 
1956 $0.30 
Requirements covering two grades of 
rivet steel and rivets to be used in boil 
ers and other pressure vessels 


Mild-to-Medium-Strength Carbon -Steel 
Castings for General Application, Spec 
ifications for, ASTM A 27-55; AASHO 
M103; ASA GS50.1-1956 $0.30 
Requirements covering mild-streneth to 
medium strength carbon steel CAaASUNLS 
for general application as distinguished 
from carbon-steel and alloy-steel cast 
ings requiring a tensile strength in er 
cess of 70.000 psi 


High-Strength Steel Castings for Struc 
tural Purposes Specification — for 
ASTM A 148-55; ASA GS52.1-1956 

$0.30 
Sponsor: American Society for Testing 


Materials 


In Board of Review 

Conveyor Terms and Definitions, B75.1 
Sponsor: Conveyor Equipment Manu 
facturers Association 


Gray Iron Castings, Specifications for 
ASTM A 48-56 ASA G25.1 (Re 
vision Of ASTM A48-4&; ASA G25.1 
1948) 
Sponsor 


Materials 


American Society for Testing 


Withdrawal Being Considered 

Carbon-Steel Castings Suitable for Fusion 
Welding for Miscellaneous Industrial 
Uses, ASTM A 215-44; ASA GSI.1 
1944 
Sponsor 
Materials 


American Society for Testin 


METALLIC COATINGS 


American Standards Published 

Zine (Hot-Galvanized) Coatin on Prod 
ucts Fabricated from Rolled, Pressed 
ind Forged Steel Shape Plate Bar 
and Strip, Specifications for, ASIM A 

AASHO MI!! ASA Gk 

19S6 +0) 

Requirements covering the protective 


123-83 


inc coatings, applied on products fal 
ricated from rolled, pressed a 
steel shapes, plates ba? 
in. thick and heavier |! 
articles in a molten hat! 


Zinc-Coated (Galvanized ) 
Sheets, Coils, and Cut | 
cations tor ASTM \ 
Gi8.2-1956 
Requirements coverin 
and cut lengths ink 
nized) hy the hot-di 
nized heets are prov 
classes of zine coatin 
hot-dip process. The 
igned so that the cor 
sheets with coating ¢ 
vervice life expected 

with the forming ha 


Electrodeposited Coatings of Cadmium o1 
Steel, Specifications for ASIM A 165 
s4§ ASA (553.2-1956 S$O.040 
Sponsor: American Society tor Testin 
Materials 
Requirements 
an coat ‘ 

CUuircud / i i 

NS, OS and TS are ered 
lectrodeposited ( oati ot Nickel and 
Chromium on Steel, Specifications to 
ASTM A 166-551 ASA G 


Requireme 
on steel 
ne of nicke 
appearance 
rosion of the ba riet 
Tvpes DS, FS, KS, and cover 
Electrodeposited Coating Nickel and 
Chromium on Copper and Copper 
Base Alloys Specifications for ASIM 
B 141-55; ASA G53.4-1956 40.40 
Requirements for electroplated coatit 
on copper articles including a_ fina 
coating of nickel or chromium where 
hoth appearance and protection agains! 
corrosion of the basis metal are wn 
tant. Types FC, KC and QC are 
ered 
I lectrodeposited Coatings of Nickel and 
Chromium on Zine and Zine-Base Al 
loys, Specifications for, ASTM B 142 
5 ASA 6553.5-1956 SO.40 
Requireme nis for electroplated coatin 
on zine articles including a final coatir 
of nickel or chromium where both 
Pearance and protection against cot 
rosion of the ha 
Types FZ, KZ 
covered 
Preparation of Low-Carbon Steel fo 
Electroplating, Recommended Practice 
for, ASTM B 183-49; ASA G53.7-1956 


$040) 


tneludu 


metal are importar 


O7 of coat 


Description of cleani 
nature of cleanin 
and apparatus ron 
parts and for parts 
for efficien 
plating of 1 
less than O 
indicale ome of the 
must be taken to 
in good operatin 
Electrodeposited Co 
Steel Specif itior 
ST; ASA GS53.8 
juirement j 


eating on 


juired lo fista 
ES, MS, PS, EES 


eal 


Finist ‘ 
Jit Hot-Dipped Gs 
Die-Cast Surta 
ASTM B 201 


( hromat 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 


In Standards Board 

oO iry of | 
lechnolo 
Submitted 


Council 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


American Standards Approved 

King, Memo, and Post Binder Sheet Size 
and Ring and Post Data Specification 
for, X2.4.3-1956 

National Office Management 


ociation 


Sponsor 


4 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


American Standards Published 


(hemical Analysis of Whit 
Methods of 
K15.1-1956 
Reagents 


Pigment 
ASTM ID 34-5117: ASA 


$0.40 


procedure and ca'culation 
for the chemical analysis of white pi 
ments 

litanium Dioxide Pigments, Specification 
for, ASTM D 476-48: ASA K45.1-1956 

$0.30 

Requirements covering Titanium Di 
oxide unextended litanium-Barium 
Pigment; and Titanium-Calcium Pig 
ment 
Sponsor 
Materials 


American Society for Testing 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS AND 
LUBRICANTS 


In Standards Board 


Viscosity by Means of the Saybolt Vis 
cosimeter, Test for, ASTM D88&-56: 
ASA 2711.2 (Revision of ASTM D 88 
53; ASA Z11.2-1953) 

Fiash and Fire Points by Means of Cleve 
land Open Cup, Test for, ASTM D 92 
56; ASA Z11.6 (Revision of ASTM D 
92-52; ASA Z11.6-1952) 

Water in Petroleum Products and Other 
Bituminous Materials, Test for, ASTM 
DD 95-561; ASA ZI11.9 (Revision of 
ASTM D 95-46; ASA Z11.9-1947) 

Distillation of Gasoline, Naphtha, Kero 
sene, and Similar Petroleum Products 
Test for, ASTM D 86-56: ASA Z11.10 
(Revision of ASTM D 86-54; ASA 
Z11.10-1955) 

Saponification Number of Petroleum 
Products by Color-Indicator Titration 
Method of Test for, ASTM DD 94-561 
ASA 711.20 (Revision of ASTM D 94 
55; ASA Z11.20-1955) 

Copper Corrosion by Petroleum Products 
lest for, ASTM D 130-56: ASA Z11.21 
(Revision of ASTM D 130-30: ASA 
711.21-1930) 

Flashpoint by Tag Closed Tester, Test 
for, ASTM D 56-56: ASA Z11.24 (Re 
vision of ASTM D 56-52: ASA 711.24 
1952) 

Knock Characteristics of Motor Fuels by 
the Motor Method, Test for, ASTM D 
357-56; ASA Z11.37 (Revision of AS 
I'M D 357-53: ASA Z11.37-1953) 

Vapor Pressure of Petroleum Products 
(Reid Method), Test for, ASTM 1323 
56; ASA 2711.44 (Revision of ASTM 
1) 323-55; ASA Z711.44-1955) 

Tetraethyllead in Gasoline Test for 
ASTM D 526-56; ASA 711.48 

Oil Content of Petroleum Waxes, Method 
of Test for, ASTM D 721-S6T: ASA 
711.52 (Revision of ASTM 1721-55: 
ASA Z11.52-1955) 

Knock Characteristics of Motor Fuels by 
the Research Method, Test for, ASTM 
DD 908-56; ASA Z11.69 (Revision of 
ASTM D908-55; ASA Z11.69-1955) 

Olefinic Plus Aromatic Hydrocarbons in 
Petroleum Distillates. Method of Test 
for, ASTM D 1019-S6T: ASA Z11.71 
(Revision of ASTM D 1019-55T: ASA 
Z11.71-1958) 
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ASTM-IP Petroleum Measurement 
lables, ASTM D 1250-56; ASA Z11.83 
(Revision of ASTM D 1250-55; ASA 
Z11.83-1955) 

Evaporation Loss of Lubricating Greases 
and Oils, Test for, ASTM D 972-56 
ASA 711.93 

American Society for 


Sponsor lesting 


Material 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
In Standards Board 


Amateur Roll Film, Backing Paper, and 
Film Spools, Dimensions for, PH1.2} 
(Revi n of 738.1.7-1950) 

Photographic Dry Plates (Inch and Centi 
meter >1z7es), Dimensions for, PH1.23 
(Revision of 738.1.30-1951 and Z38 
1.31-1944) 

Film Packs, Dimensions for 
(Revision of 738.1.1-1951) 

Spooling Photographic Paper for Record 
ing Instruments, Requirements for 
PH1.27 
Sponsor: Photographic Standards Board 

Evaluating Films for Monitoring X-rays 
and Gamma Rays Having Energies up 
to 2 Million Electron Volts, Method 
for PH2.10 
Sponsor: Photographic Standards Board 

Melting Point of a Nonsupport Layer of 
Films, Plates, and Papers in Distilled 
Water, Method for Determining, PH4 
11- (Revision of Z738.8.20-1948) 

Photographic Grade Mono-Methyl-Para 
Aminophenol Sulphate, Specifications 
for, PH4.125- (Revision of Z38.8.125 
1948) 

2,4-Diaminophenol Hydrochloride, Speci 
fications for, PH4.127- (Revision of 
738.8.127-1948) 

Para-Hydroxyphenylglycine, Specifications 
for, PH4.128-(Revision of Z38.8.128 
1949) 

Para-Aminophenol Hydrochloride, Speci 
fications for, PH4.129- (Revision of 
738.8.129-1948 ) 

Pyrogallic Acid, Specifications for, PH4 
130- (Revision of Z738.8.130-1948) 
Para -Phenylenediamine, Specifications 
for, PH4.132- (Revision of 738.8.132 

1948) 

Para-Phenylenediamine Dihydrochloride, 
Specifications for, PH4.133- (Revision 
of 738.8. 133-1948) 

Chlorohydroquinone, Specifications for 
PH4,134- (Revision of 738.8.134-1948) 

Sodium Thiocyanate, Specifications for 
PH4.177 

Potassium Chloride, Specifications for 
PH4.202- (Revision of 738.8.202-1948 ) 

Sodium Chloride, Specifications — for 
PH4.203- (Revision of 738.8.203-1948 ) 

§-Methylbenzotriazole, Specifications for 
PH4.205- (Revision of 738.8.205-1948 ) 

6-Nitrobenzimidazole Nitrate, Specifica 
tions for, PH4.206- (Revision of 738 
8206-1948 ) 

Sodium Hydroxide, Specifications for 
PH4.225- (Revision of 738.8.225-1948) 

Potassium Hydroxide, Specifications for 
PH4.226- (Revision of 738.8.226-1948) 

Potassium Carbonate, Specifications for, 
PH4,229- (Revision of 738.8-229 
1948) 

Ammonium Hydroxide, Specifications for, 
PH4.232- (Revision of 738.8.232-1948 ) 
Sponsor: Photographic Standards Board 


Standards Submitted a 

32mm Motion-Picture Film, 2R-3000, Di 
mensions for, PH22.71 (Revision of 
722.71-1950) 

32mm Motion-Picture Film, 4R-3000, Di- 
mensions for, PH22.72 (Revision of 
722.72-1950) 


PH1.26 


35mm Anamorphic Prints with Magnetic 
Sound Records, Usage in Projector 
PH22.103 

Projector Aperture for 35mm, Anamor 
phic, 2.55:1 Prints with Squeeze Ratio 
of 2:1, PH22.104 
Sponsor: Photographic Standards Board 


Reaffirmation Requested 

16mm Sound Projector Test Film PH22 
79, (Reaffirmation of 722.79-1950) 
Sponsor: Photographic Standards Board 


PIPE AND FITTINGS 


American Standards Published 
Welded and Seamless Steel Pipe Specifi 
cations for ASTM A 53-55T; / 
B36.1-1956 (Revision of ASTM A 
47: ASA B36.1-1950) $0.30 
Seamless Carbon-Steel Pipe for High 
lemperature Service, Specifications for 
ASTM A 106-55T; ASA B36.3-1956 
$0.30 
Electric-Fusion (Arc )-Welded Steel Plate 
Pipe, Sizes 16 in. and over, Specifica 
tions for, ASTM A 134-54; ASA B36.4 
1956 $0.30 
Electric - Resistance - Welded Steel Pipe, 
Specifications for, ASTM A _ 135-S5T; 
ASA B36.5-1956 $0.30 
Electric-Fusion (Arc)-Welded Steel Pipe, 
Sizes 4 in. and over, ASTM A 139-55; 
ASA B36.9-1956 $0.30 
Medium-Carbon Seamless ‘Steel Boiler 
and Superheater Tubes, Specifications 
for, B36.15-1956 $0.30 
Welded and Seamless Open-Hearth Iron 
Pipe, Specifications for, ASTM A 253 
55T; ASA B36.23-1956 $0.30 
Seamless Low-Carbon and Carbon-Mo 
lybdenum Steel Still Tubes for Refinery 
Service, Specifications for, ASTM A 
161-55T; ASA B36.27-1956 $0.30 
These specifications cover seamless, 
hot-rolled and cold-drawn, low-carbon 
and carbon-molybdenum _ steel — still 
tubes, 2 in. and over, in outside di 
ameter, and thicker than 0.220 in. in 
minimum wall for use in carrying oil at 
elevated temperatures and _ pressures 
Lists chemical requirements and ten 
sile properties and describes various 
tests 
samless Intermediate Alloy-Steel Still 
lubes for Refinery Service, Specifica 
ASTM A200-55T; ASA 
$0.30 


seve ral 


tions for 

B36.30-1956 

These specifications 

verades of chromium-molybdenum and 

chromium-molybdenum-silicon seam 

less, hot-rolled and cold-drawn inter 

mediate alloy-steel still tubes, 2 in. and 
over in outside diameter and _ thicker 
than 0.220 in. in minimum wall for 
use in carrying oil at elevated temper 
atures and pressures. Lists chemical 
requirements and tensile properties 
and describes various tests. 

Seamless Carbon - Molybdenum Alloy 
Steel Boiler and Superheater Tubes, 
Specifications for, ASTM A 209-SS5T; 
ASA B36.31-1956 $0.30 
These specifications cover three grades 
of seamless carbon-molybdenum alloy 
steel tubes. Contain a table giving di 
ameters and wall thicknesses, list chem 
ical requirements, describe check analy- 
sis, and various tests on which accept 
ance is based 

Electric - Resistance - Welded Carbon -Mo- 
lybdenum Alloy-Steel Boiler and Super 
heater Tubes, Specifications for, ASTM 
A 250-55T; ASA B36.34-1956 $0.30 

Seamless and Welded Austenitic Stainless 
Steel Sanitary Tubing, Specifications 
for, ASTM A 270-55; ASA B36.38 
1956 $0.30 


cover 
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Seamless and Welded Steel Pipe for Low 
remperature Service, Specifications for, 
ASTM A 333-SS5ST; ASA B36.40-1956 

$0.30 

Seamless and Welded Steel Tubes for 
Low - Temperature Service, Specifica 
tions for, ASTM A _ 334-55T; ASA 
B36.41-1956 $0.30 

Seamless Ferritic Alloy Steel Pipe for 
High - Temperature Service, Specifica 
tions for, ASTM A 335-S5T; ASA 
B36.42-1956 $0.30 
{Combined revision of the following 
standards 
Seamless Alloy-Steel Pipe for High 
Temperature Service (ASTM A\1S58 
497) B36.21-1950; Seamless Carbon 
Molybdenum Alloy-Steel Pipe for High 
Temperature Service (ASTM A206 
487) B36.22-1950; Seamless Chromi 
um-Molybdenum Alloy Steel Pipe for 
Service at High Temperature (ASTM 
A280-487T) B%6.24-1950: Seamless | 
Percent Chromium, 0.5 Percent Mo 
lybdenum Alloy-Steel Pipe for Service 
at High Temperatures (ASTM A315 
487) B36.25-1950] 

Sponsors: American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers, American Society 
for Testing Materials 

Forged or Rolled Steel Pipe Flanges 
Forged Fittings, and Valves and Parts 
for General Service, Specifications for 
ASTM A 181-S55T; ASA G46.1-1956 

$0.30 
Requirements covering two grades 
designated grades I and Il, of forged 
or rolled steel pipe flanges, forged fit 
tings, and valves and parts for general 
Service 
Sponsor: American Society for Testing 
Materials 


SAFETY 


American Standard Published 

Textile Safety Code, ASA LI1.1-1956 
(Revision of ASA L1.1-1947) $0.75 
Safety requirements for the textile in 
dustry with special emphasis on the 
guarding of machines used primarily) 
in this industry for such operations as 
picking, carding, spinning, 
washing, dyeing, and finishing 
Sponsor: National Safety Council 


weaving 


American Standard Approved 

Paper and Pulp Mills, Safety Code for 
P1.1-1956 (Revision of P1-1936) 
Sponsors: National Safety Council; 
American Paper and Pulp Association 


In Standards Board 

Protective Lightning, Practice for, A&5.| 
(Revision of American War Stand 
ards A&85-1942) 
Sponsor: Uluminating Engineering So 

ciety 


Project Initiated 

Safety Requirements for 
ways 
Sponsors American Society of Mech 
anical Engineers; Eastern Ski Area 
Operators Association 


Aerial Tram 


Project Requested 
Flammable Liquids, Classification 
Identification 


TEXTILES 


Withdrawal Being Considered 

General Methods of Testing Cotton Fi 
bers, ASTM D 414-54T; ASA 414.23 
1951 
Sponsor: American Society for Test 
ing Materials; American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
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Standards 
Outlook 


by LEO B. Moor! 


Engineering Manpower 


Recognition of industry’s future requirements for engineers has now 
made it well understood that we are not educating engineers in sufficient 
numbers to satisfy an increasingly engineering-oriented economy, Not so 
well known is the fact that this condition is close upon us and the problem 
must be attacked on both a short- and a long-run basis. Among other 
things, on the short-run basis industry might certainly turn to standardization 


as one phase of its program 


Clearly, the long-run handling of the problem rests in the educational 
institutions which must take time to prepare men for their careers. However, 
not only does it require time to produce new engineers of the quality 
needed, but the educational problem itself is primarily one of investment 


and development, and both of these take time 


The acquisition of funds and construction of facilities in some suitable 
increment to prepare for the estimated future, although a large problem tn 
its own right, is not the greatest or the most difficult. Facilities are relatively 
easy to come by as compared to suitable faculties, The attraction of men to 
the teaching profession in the face of insistent demands for their service: 
in profitable engineering activity, and then the maintenance of their profe 
sional interest and abilities, constitute problems of major magnitude for 


education. 


Until the numbers of engineers pouring out of increased educational 
capacity are sufficient to provide wider selection of engineering talent, the 
main effort to counteract this manpower problem must rest with the using 
functions, whether industrial or not. In industry the main answer will lie in 
the more effective use of engineering personnel, on the principle that we 
conserve resources that are in short supply. Companies that have larg 
engineering staffs should now be deep in this problem, seeking probable 
ways for its solution. For example, one way might be the elimination of 
many ramifications but is sup 
field of stand 


freed 


duplicated engineering. This approach has 
gested here because this concept has a close relation to th 
ardization. Through standardization, we believe, men are from 
routine work to apply their energies to more pressing and challenving 
problems. Standardization provides engineers the opportunity to do orivinal 
have been recorded and accepted Full 


work because previous decision 


acceptance of the work of standards groups will contribute mightily to the 


lessening of pressure for talent in every engineering function in the busin 


Managements of industry who are concerned with the problem of en 
neering manpower now and in the future might be apprised of this funda 
mental tenet in standardization, and through this opportunity standard 


activity might well take on a new dimension and stature in every compan 


. 
Mr Moore is Assistant Professor of Industrial Management at Ma 


chusetts Institute of Technology 
industrial standardization 


where he teache a full-term course 





EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS AMBOD’S' BISHIIA 


NOT TRUE IN STANDARDIZATION —Every business today succeeds 


in increasing production, cutting operating costs, improving efficiency—to 


the extent it uses standards 
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Now available for your use—up-to-date information on 
what is happening on standards 


STANDARDS ARE EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


Proceedings of the Seventh National Conference on Standards 


100 pp full text with pictures 82x11 $4.00 


What it contains— 
Management’s views on chemical industry standards 
Dollar savings through standards—case histories 
Where are we in screw thread standardization? 
New developments on slotted and tapping screws and metallic drive screws 
How to prevent death and destruction by fire 
The problem of steel specifications 
-Why are standards everybody’s business? 
After the standard—what next? 
Phe Howard Coonley and Standards Metals 
rhe urgericy of standardization for atomic energy 
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